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REVIEW OF BOOKS. | 
Parliamentary Letters and other Poems. 
By Q. in the Corner. t2mo. pp. 109. 
London. 1818. 
Tuts is a verv pleasing little volume, a 
happy vein of irony runs through some 
of the pieces, and many of them pos- 
sess considerable poetic merit. ‘The 
Parliamentary Letters are between a 
Young Electioneering Candidate who 
wishes to be “ Knight of the Shire,” 
and his friend in London, whose ad- 
vice he solicits as to the conduct he 
should) pursue when fairly seated in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel. From the reply 
of this gentleman we select a few ex- 
tracts :— 





“ If you would have me show the best of ways 
To move with men’s applause in modern days, 
if you would know how praises are obtain’d, 
And learn how popularity is vain'd ; 
The wondrous seeret ts not hard to tell, 
One little word —reform-—contains the spell, 
Reform should be your watchword; day and 
nicht 

This ultimatum should be kept in sight ; 
Declare that ministers in church and state, 
And princes too, should be regenerate ; 
Reform their habits tirst; when that is done, 
On leisure days you may retorm your own, 
Take public characters of every sort, 
(Preferring those, of course, who go to court); 
Letall their actions be severely tried, 
Discover, if you ean, their weaker side ; 

Find out a flaw, and, in your next oration, 
Compassionately plan their reformation ; 

And in your comments, carefully make use 
Of inuendos, scandal, and abuse. 

Though fear or delicacy form a fence 

To guard our equals trom malevolence, 

rhese, (or at least the latter) cannot be 

A check to those who slander Royalty ; 

Oo qualm of conscience ever intervenes 

To bid us spare our princes, dukes, or queens: 

Those who rule over us we freely scan, 

And of their actions think the worst we can.” 


We regret to say that the above quo- 
lation is a portrait of too many of our 
> ' . as . 
modern M. P.’s ; the state to which the 
(4  g 
aneact of such centlemen would re- 
ne : 

Wce us, Is thus noticed :— 

' The day may yet arrive, when we shallsce | 
wenn enjoy a blest equality ; 

en all shall safely trample on the crown 
Andempty eor ‘ 

he pty coronets be melted down ; 

ys mighty Justice sha'l no more look big, 

he a ane lose his terrors and his wig; . 

nl ‘ ' * ehee P ° 
ul alike shall share the common store, } 


And Panpers’ 
rs’ claims be miename 


, 





Vou. Il. 


When industry shall be a name unknewn, 

And men shall rise by strength of limbs alone ; 

When rich and poor the feather'd tribe may 
cat, 

And game certificates be obsolete ; 

When church and state shail lose their load of 
evil, 

And all created beings find their level; 

When learned pedants shall no longer dare 

Maintain established creeds and forms of prayer ; 

But those may preach who teel they have a 
call, 

And grace give ordinations to us all. 


O blessed consummation! days of peace! 

Commitments, bailiffs, debts, and duns, shall 
Cease 5 

And * Universal Suffrage” shall bespeak 

A bran new parliament just once a week ; 

Mankind shall walk about without offence 

In unsophisticated innocence ; 

Statutes at large shall rot upon their shelves, 

And none shall hang,—but those who hang 
themselves.” 


The gentlemen composing what is 
termed the Opposition, may recognize 
themselves collectively in the follow- 
ing :— 

“It now shall be my aim to represent 

The most prevailing pleas of discontent ; 

To store your mind with murmurs, and to 
teach 

How much those murmurs ornamenta speech : 

In war you should exclaim, * "I'were better 
far 

‘To live all slaves, than bear the ills of war; 

* Taxes and burdens ot all kinds increase ; 

‘ On any terms ’twere better to have peace.” 

Condemn the gift of pensions, and applause, 

For lass of limbs, in so absurd a cause ; 

Declare defeat is certain ;—or pretend 

Defeat would be an eligible end ; 

Let laurels flourish round a foreign brow, 

We demand peace,—obtain’d—no matter how. 


It also is your duty to bestow, 

In artful language, praises on our foe ; 

He fights our country; but a liberal mind 

Discovers countrymen in all mankind ; 

Should England fall, and bear another name, 

—England or France ;—to us ’twere alk the 
same, 


Go tell the mob— (but hold, I'm not discrect, 

Mob is a slavish word, grown obsolete :) 

Go tell the multitude, you offer cures 

For all their griets,—and that those gricfs are 
yours 5 

And if they boast no grievances, point out 

Some new distress they ought to grieve about: 

Use high-tlown words and beautitul bombast; 

Sav ills disgrace times present and times past ; 

Proclaim to all, your projects are pursued 

For patriotic ends and public good ; 

Let every sentence harrow up the soul, 

Vith Want, Oppression, Famine, and Con- 
troul; 

Let tales of woe unmerited be heard, 

Aud rank rebellion lurk tn every word ; 


K 





Talk loud and long, and only just withdraw 

In time to shun the vigilance of law; 

And in each prudent pause it will appear 

That more is understood than meets the ear : 

Spare none in place,—or, if one man is spared, 

Show you would talk high treason,—if you 
dared.” 


Whether the following lines are in- 
tended to satirize some of those noble- 
men who being seized with the mania 
of the French Revolution, became 
ashamed of their rank, and like Lord 
Lauderdale preferred being “ Citizens 
and Needle-makers,”* or alludes to 
a hopeful young gentleman who of- 
fered himself for Westminster last sum- 
mer, we know not, to both it seems 
very applicable. 


** IT know, dear Ben, it is your cruel fate 

‘To be by birth descended trom the great ; 

But ’tis your interest to feel,—or feign, 

For birth gn insurmountable disdain ; 

Despise all honorary claims, and sport 

With ribbous, titles, stars of every sort; 

With great humility your rank disclaim, 

And view your noble pedigree with shame ; 

Your ancestors were British Peers; what 
then ? 

We need no more Right Honourable men ; 

And whilst you shade the honours they have 
won, 

Be famed as their dishonourable son.” 


Some difficulties as to whether the 
candidate might accept a place if of- 
fered, are thus removed, and a hint 
for his general conduct given, 


‘© You ask if, after all the ills you find 

In place-receivers, you coudd change your mind ; 

Yes,—if a tempting offer should appear, 

Some thousand comfortable pounds a year,— 

You may accept them all, nor fear disgrace, 

Your former scruples would be out of place ; 

Say learned men have kindly set you right: 

You see the matter in its proper light: 

Nor can the change be call'd a dereliction, 

It only proves you're open to conviction, 

Avoid all those who party views reject, 

Who always vote as conscience may direct ; 

But worship those who, kings and realms to 
shake, 

s0ldly oppose, for opposition’s sake ; 

And, to obtain the sanction of the throng, 

Vociterate “ whatever is,—is wrong.” 

When all your plans have prosper’d, and 
you find 

Your potent spells regenerate mankind ; 

When your retorming influence imparts 


Foreign propensities to British hearts ; 





* The present Earl of Wauderdale ts a 


! freeman of the Needle-wakers Company.— 


Rev. 
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ee arise re — 
When opposition to your voice is sin, | And Nancy— perhaps I shall never partake All is silent around, save the dash of the Oar 


When all your foes are out, and you are in ; 

‘When you possess importance, pension, place, 

Your ministers—all ministers of grace ; 

When your decree is law ;—you may engage 
‘ } ‘ ‘ 3 

The age to come will be a golden age. 


From among the minor pieces, we 
select the following as possessing much 
beauty. 


“ We parted,—yet I never heard 
Her lips repeat a last adieu ; 
We parted,—yet no soothing word 
Assured me she would still be true: 
And when I left my Anna’s side, 
I only felt that gentle sorrow 
Which lovers teel, who but divide 
To meet again in joy to-morrow. 


Oh! who that from a friend must sever 
For long—long years,—perhaps for ever, 
Would wish to fly without possessing 

A parting look, a parting blessing? 
Though in that moment are combined 
All that can agonize the mind ; 

Though lips cannot express their woe, 
Though tears may then refuse to flow ; 


Though anguish, not to be exprest, 
Nearly o’erwhelms the throbbing breast ; 
Yet when the trying hour is o’er, 

And friendly forms are seen no more ; 
When one fond look in vain is sought, 
There’s consolation in the thought 

That the last word, the parting sigh, 
Recorded their fidelity. 

How precious to my heart had been 

The memory of such a scene ; 

The silent pressure of the band, 

Which friends so well can understand ; 
The fond, intelligible touch, 

Which to a lover says so much ; 

The words, the looks,—which, though they fill 
Our eyes with tears,——are comforts still.” 


The ‘* Lines written at Gretna 
Green” are light and pleasing, and the 
subject one on which our readers will 
readily excuse their insertion. 


“ Here Cupid is tree, and there is not a fetter 
Tocheck his wild fancies, or rob him of 
bliss : 
This spot is his own; and there is nota better, 
for giving love's warm inspiration, than 
this: 
And Nancy~— if e’er you had treated me coldly 
(And Venus torbid [ should say that you 


do), 
Even then from this place I'd petition you 
boldly, 
With some little prospect of winning you 
too. 


Here lovers unlicensed may soon be united ; 
For all those formalities, dull and severe, 
Which England expects, are deliciously 

slighted, 
And hearts have despotic authority here: 
And Nancy-—whilst viewing love's favourite 
scene, 
Where true hearts are coupled, and led to 
his throne ; 

I vow-- (just by way ofamusement I mean) — 
[L cannot help coupling yours aad my own. 
Adieu, happy green, though your gunbols 

are pleasant, . 
Though loved by the spirited, youthful, and 
free ; 
As IL have no pretty companion at present, 
Your privilege only cau tantalize me ; 














Of a fugitive frolic ; but oh! if I do, 
Believe me, by dear, it will be for the sake 
Of a little associate very like you.” 


The four next pieces are equally 
agreeable, 


“TO ROSA. 


Fair Rosa! when on me you smiled, 
And caught me in the artful trap, 

All thought me then most biest, and styled 
Your love—a feather in my cap. 


And now that all those smiles so bright 
Have fled before woe’s stormy weather, 

Alas! [find my friends were right, | 
Your love, indeed, was but a feather.” 


“TO LAURA. 


Dear Laura! when you were a flirting young 
miss, 
And I was your dutiful swain, 
Your smiles could exalt to the summit of bliss 
Your frownscould o’erwhelm me witii pain : 


You were dear to me then, love, but now 
you're my wife, 
It is strange the fond tie should be nearer ; 
Yet when Tam paying your debts, on my life 
You seem to get dearer and dearer.” 


“TO A TELL-TALE. 


When I told youmy secrets, you know ’twas 
your boast 

They would all be “ between you and me and 
the post ;” 

sut since [I can trust to your faith, and my 
own, 

HIow is it, good sir, that my secrets are 
known? 

* Between you and me and the post” it must be, 

And [ have my suspicions of one of the three ; 

The post spread the rumour, and such its 





extent, 
I believe ‘twas the two-penny post that you 
meant,” 


“ CONDOLENCE. 


A fine farmer's daughter (who thought that 
all labor 
Was vastly degrading and base) 
Was courted and won bya volatile neighbour, 
Who left her to grief and disgrace. 
“The farmer convey’d her with rage to her 
lover: 
— The father he vowed should atone ; 
Who said (when the heart-rending story was 
over), 
** My woes are as great as your own.” 





“T pity her vastly, yet now you haye brought | 
her, | 

‘ Good neighbour,—there’s nought to be | 
dove; | 

“ fT only can say youve a very bad doughter, | 
“ And Lhave a very bad son.” 
Though we cannot afford much room | 
for further quotation, vet as itis but 
just we should make our readers ae- 
quainted with the author's stile in more 
serious compositions, we give lsertion 
to the following lines, written at the 


sca side. 


“ The oeean is calm, and the wind 

There iIspotawave on the face of the der bs 

And the water all gilded) with sunbeams, 
appears a oe a 

Like the dimples of jufaney sins tirougiu 
tears: 


ae ee ee 


‘tor ever at rest, vet we col 


And the echoes at intervals wafted from ¢j, 
shore ; , 

Save the note of the sea birds as onward the 
glide, Y 

And the pebbles that whisper, when touc}, 
by the tide. ” 

Above us the sails almost motionless lie 

So faint is the summer breeze murmurine by: 

The billows, disturb’d by our boat, g¢ 
move, 

Like the soft, waving down on the breast 
a dove: 

Where the rays of the sun are reflected most 
brigit, | 

The vessels seem launch’d on an oceay yy 
light ; 

While some on the distant horizon appear 

Like meteors illumined, aud floating on air, 


£euth, 


Of 


When we gaze on the waters, how littlo we 
know 

Of the tloods that, unfathom’d, are frown, 
helow ; 

Or who, that now looks on this glitterin, 
fourm, 

Would dream of its terrors in whirlwind and 
storm : 

How many,encouraging visions of }liss, 

Have embark’d when the day seenid as tran 
quil as this ; 

And thought not of storms or of dangers to 
come, 

Though they lurk’d in the breeze that seen'd 
Walting them heme,” 

To the remarks already made, it may 
perhaps be unnecessary to add, that the 
specimens we have given will either 
confirm the good opinion of our read 
ers us to the merits of this little work, 
or we should not by an observation o 
our own be able to bespeak it; we cat: 
not, however, but acknowledge, that 
we have found much pleasure in thet 
perusal, and wish that Q. in the Corne, 
nay soon afford Us another opportuni! 
of bringing him before the puble. 


—) 





Journal of aVoyage of Discovery | 
the Arctic Regions, performed be 
tween the Athof April and the [Bis 
of November, 1818, in His Me 
jesty’s Shin Alcvander, Win, Edt 
Parry, sq. Lieutenant and 
minder. Gy an Officer of ls 
Alexander. 8vo. pp. 104. Lonce 
1819. 


Iv the most important Goject of) 
late Polar Expedition was to aire 
the North-west passage, that of | 
hext consequence was, to ase riaui! 
no such passage really existed: 
although Captain Ross, with th 
nest bluntness of an Engtsh 

declares that he has set tis qu 
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selves amote those who ere le 
satisfied that) the conclaston 
drawn is correct; ana we ere Ue] 
find that a subject of such mnport 


is net to be abandoned, but 
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Hecla and Griper, two vessels fitted 
for the purpose, will sail in a few days 
to make a second attempt, under the 
command of Lieutenant Parry; if was 
in the Alexander, commanded by this 
officer, that the Journal we have se- 
lected for review was kept, and as it 
details some circumstances not men- 
tioned in the expensive work of Capt. 
Ross, and differs with him as to some 
points, we shall, without any attention 
to the order in which they are narrated, 
proceed to notice them. 

It is certain that Captain Ross has 
discovered nothing but was well known 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
that althoueh in modern charts, no 
more of the coast is laid down than is 
usually frequented by whalers, end of 
course satisfactorily explored, yet in 
the sea charts the connecting line of 
the coustis not shown, and asthey are 
drawn expressly for the guidance of 
mariners, they contain nothing but 
what has been well authenticated; it 
was consequently well known that 
saffin’s Bay was really a bay, and that 
therefore to seek the North-west pas- 
sage in that quarter was unnecessary. 
Of the existence of a seund running 
westward, and not explored beyond 
the seventy-sixth degree of west lon 
gitude there was no question; into 
that sound Captain Ross sailed, and 
finding it for many leagues with lofty 
peaked and snowy mountains on the 
South side, and a swelling, but less 
abrupt land on the North, satisfied 
himself that there was no passage, and 
then abendoned all further pursuit of 
this ohject. Some judicious remarks 
on this subject have appeared in a 
respectable Journal, which we shall 
quote. 

“ But granting that Captain Ross really 
did see land, and that he did ascertain 
that the sound was not a strait but a cull, 
—it would be highly satisfactory were he 
to describe the appearance of the land at 
the bottom. Vor, in no other part of the 
World is there any such culf or estuarv as 
this is said ‘o be— namely, with lofty 
peaked mountains on the one side, and 
sWelling undulaturated land on the other, 
except where there isa gradual anpronri- 
Mation in the features and character of the 
a to that of the other; and, therefore, 
pian ge Ross saw this approximation, 
“ater ag ~ to have supposed that the 
pone en a give him credit for having 
Gt the pm sora anes 4 win wo meen 
a we restuary. We would even 
Bo farther, and Say, that unless he actually 
tor rs ‘este he ought, as an lnvestiza- 

’ Mave ¢ \ ’ " ‘ ‘ 
fly) as an is] arg sir Rely —— 
that it was not. Uf it was a ' WW ogg 
inference should have “beg x \ tract, the 

rat it was ap 











isthmus; for in every part of the world, 
where low lands are found at the boitom 
of culfs and estuaries, this is invariably 
the case; the sea ts always found on the 
other side, and not far distant. If, there- 
fore, in this instanee, the land appeared 
fat and low, Capt. Ross ought to have ex- 
pected that another estuary would be 
found beyond it, especially as the sea had 
been found in that direction both by Licarne 
and Mackenzie *.” 

That the Admiralty have doubts on 
this subject is certain from the cireum- 
stance, that it is to explore this inlet, 
estuary, or sound, that the new expe- 
dition is to besent. That there may be 
an estuary of the frozen ocean that ac- 
tually reaches to the extremity of the 
polar axle, we will not deny, but the 
probability from all that is known is, 
that the immediate region of the pole 
consists of a mountainous conercega- 
tion of rocks and glaciers, and that 
the icebergs are formed in connexion 
with the land is evident; and as along 
the whole circle of the globe, as far 
as it has been explored above the lati- 
tude of Spitzbergen, the masses of ice 
have been uniformly found. stationary, 
and reasoning from this fact, it is a 
fair induction that the region of the 
pole is not marine, but derrene. What 
renders this conclusion—for still it is 
but an inference, the more plausible is, 
that the Russians, on the northern 
shores of their Asiatic dominions, have 
seen several points of land protruding 
from beneath the eternal frosts and 
snows of the Frozen Ocean; and on 
one of these naked elbows of the co- 
vered earth, they have found traces of 
the spot having been visited. 

Before we proceed to notice such 
other points of the Work in review as 
we deem interesting, we shall, though 
nearly at the conclusion of it, quote 
anextract on the subject we have just 
mentioned: the ships were then in lati- 
tude 70 deg. 58 min, North, and lon- 
gitude 77 deg. 42 min, West :— 

* Prom the latitude we are now in, we 
have reason to suppose that the epening, 
or inlet, between N. by B. 2B. and the 
land to the southward, bearing WLN.W, is 
the entrance of Baflin’s Sir James Lancas- 
ters Sound; and if we may venture to 
question the authority of that navigator, 
respecting lis having seen the bottom of 
this inlet, or, as he calls it, Lsuspeet gra- 
tuitously, sound,} it certainly has more the 


* Monthly Magazine for April.” 


t “ Indeed, although he calls it asound, his | 


own words do not imply that he saw the 
bottom of it. They are as follow: ‘on the 
izth day we were open ofanother sound lying 
in the latitude of 74 deg. 25 min. N., and we 
called it Sir James Lancaster's sound. Here 
our hopes of a passage began to be less, Ac.” 


appearance of being the entrance of the 
Wished-for straits than any place we have 
yet seen. In the first place, the sea is per- 
fectly clear of ice; and, secondly, the 
water is warmer than we have found it 
since the 7th instant, being 36 deg. at the 
surface, and 31 deg. at the bottom. ‘The 
swell of the sea, the breadth of the open- 
ing, and the depth of the water, are all 
flattering appearances, independently of 
which we are not at a great distance from 
where the sea was seen by Mr. Hearne, at 
the mouth of the Coppermine river. 

“On the morning of Sunday, the 30th, 
ihe wind being from the eastward (by com- 
pass), we stood into the inlet above-men- 
tioned, and the more we advanced, the 
more sanguine our hopes were that we 
had at last found what has been for ages 
songht in vain. Uvery thing, indeed, tend- 
ed to confirm this our belicf; at noon we 
tried for soundings with two hundred and 
thirty-five fathoms of line, without finding 
bottom; and in the evening, when the sun 
was getting low, the weather being re- 
markably clear we could see the land on 
both sides of the inlet for a very great dis- 
tance, but not any at the bottom of it.” 


The Jand on the outside of the inlet 
was high and full of sharp-pointed 
hills, which were completely covered 
with snow; that onthe North side did 
not appear so high or so rugged as on 
the opposite side, its western extremity 
being bounded by a cape or headland 
with a notch in it; the breadth of the 
inlet was estimated to be from ten to 
twelve leagues; on the 31st, their hopes 
of a passage were much increased. 

“ Not any ice was to be seen in any di- 
rection; and at seven o’clock the weather 
being remarkably fine and clear, land was 
not to be discerned between N. 2L deg. W. 
and N. 44 dee. BE. At this time, our dis- 
tance from the northern land was esti- 
mated at seven or eight leagues, and from 
the southern, six or seven leagues; bat, 
alas! the sanguine hopes and high ex- 
pectations excited by this promising apy 
pearance of things were but of a short 
duration, for, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Isabella tacked, very much 
to our surprise indeed, as we could not see 
any thing like land at the bottom of the 
inlet, nor was the weather well calculated 
at the time for seeing any object at a great 
distance, it being somewhat hazy. When 
she tacked, the Tsabella was about three 
or four miles ahead of us, so that, consider= 
ing the state of the weather, and a part of 
this additional distance, for we did not 
tack immediately on her tacking, but stood 
on towards her, some allowance ts to be 
made for our not seeing the land all 
around, Ocular demonstration would cer- 
tainly have been very satisfactory to us, on 
a point ia which we were so much inte 





irested; but we must be content, as there 


cannot be any doubt but that all in the 
Isabella were tully convinced of the con- 
tinuity of land at the bottom of this inlet, 
‘or, as I may now venture to call it, agree- 
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ably to Baffin, sound. In order to show 
the vacant space, or Opening, where we 
did not see any land, a correct copy of the 
ship’s log for this day is inserted in the 
Appendix, No. 7. In this the different 
bearings, as well as the other nautical re- 
marks, are noted in the order in’ which 
they were taken. Our latitude at noon, 
by account, was 74 deg. 08 min. 56 sec. 
N. and longitude, by chronometer 80 deg. 
29 min. 55 sec. W. At the time we tack- 
ed, namely, at forty minutes past three 
P.M. our latitude, by account, was, 74 
deg. 14 min. 50. se Ce, and our longitude 
also by account81 deg. 09 min. 50sec. W. 
This was our farthest progress west in the 
inlet, or sound.” 

[rom these extracts it will be seen 
that the inferences drawn by Captain 
Ross were not even satisfactory to all 
those engaged in the expedition, and 
hence the necessity of further investi- 
gation. 

On the subject of the red snow, our 
Journalist and Captain Ross are also 
at variance, the latter stating it to be in 
many places ten or twelve feet deep, 
the former only an inch or two, we 
quote his own words ;— 

© On the surface of the snow, close to 
where we landed, we met with a descrip- 
tion of red substance, apparently of a 
vegetable nature. Something of the same 
kind is described * as having been found 
on the surface of the snow, on the Alps 
and Pyrenees. We brought some of it on 
board, as well as other specimens belong- 


ing to the vegetable aud mineral king- 
doms. ‘This substance, whatever it may | 


be, is very plentiful on this part of the 
coast, the snow being covered with it in 
different places to a considerable extent. 
it is soluble in water, to which vives a 
deep red colour; but, when allowed to 
settle a little, sinks to the bottom, leaving 
the water almost colourless. Et is worthy 
of remark that this colouring matter, be it 
what it may, docs not penetrate more than 
an inch or two beneath the surface of the 
snow ; and, had it not been that a similar 
substance appears to have been observed 
on the snow, on the Alps and Pyrenees, 
where there could not be any of the rotges, 
which are so numerous here, bE should have 
been inclined to think that the red, or co- 
louring matter alluded to is the excrement 
of these birds. What renders this con- 
jecture probable is, that we found great 
numbers of them seated on the rocks, pre- 
cisely over where the red snow lay. LT have 
already observed that their food consists 
of small red shrimps.” 

On the magnetic variation we have 
the following remarks, in reference to 
some observations made in latitude 7 
deg. O4 min. (8, with the ship’s head in 
every direction, and of which an en- 
graved diagram is given. 
above 


“fam not aware that the CNPC 


low 


ment has thrown much additional light on 
the subject of magnetism, since it is well 
known that the vicinity of iron constantly 
affects the magnet ; and as not any part of 
the ship is free from this local attraction. 


‘it necessarily follows that the —_ 


will be more or less affected, according a 
they are removed from one part of the hoe 
to another, or, in other words, according as 
they are removed from, or towards, those 
places where the local influence is the 
ereatest, from the quantity of iron collect- 
ed. It is not to be expected, however, 
that the effects of local attraction wiil al- 
ways be perceptibie on the compass, al- 
though removed from ene part to another. 
Inthe first place, there may be a local co- 
operation of forces, which may influence 
the compass in the same degree in two or 
more different places ; and secondly, the 
effect produced by local attraction, may be 
so slight, that, as has already been noticed, 
it cannot be observed. This will unques- 
fionably be always found to be the case in 
latitudes, where the magnetic influ- 
ence of the earth overcomes, in a great 
measure, all the power of local attraction, 
unless the compass be placed within the 
immediate sphere of action, or, to speak 
more properly, unless it be closer to any 
considerable body of that metal than com- 
passes usually are, when employed for nau- 
tical purposes.” 

An iceberg which was measured 
with considerable ditheulty by Captain 
Parry, was as follows :— 


“ Size, weight, and solid contents of an 
iceberg measused on the 11th of Septem- 








* * Rees’s Encyclopadia, Article Snow.” 
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ber, ISIS, in Davis’ Straits, latitude 70 
deg. 36 min. 40 sec. N., and longitude 67 
deg. 27 min. 45 see. W. Tts length and 
breadth were obtained by actual measure- 
ment, and its thickness by comparing its 
actual height above the surface of the sea 
with the portion of a eube* made trom it 
above the surface of the sea water, when 
floating init. [ts weight was estimated by 
weighing a cube made from it, a solid inch 
having been found to weigh two hundred 
and forty erains. 

“Length 2 
12°507 teet. 

“ Breadth, three thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine paces, estimating cach pace 
at two feet nine inches, 2 miles and 26 
yards I foot 9 inches or LO°G39 feet 9 in- 
ches. 

‘Thickness, allowing fiffy-one feet to be 
the average height above the of the 
sea, as was found to be the height of the 
place where it was measured, 567 fect 2 
inches 4 lines. 

* Solid contents 
and 691! inches. 


niles and G49 yards, or 


SHIPiies 


in feet 48°s 





—— 


* "The sides of the cube measured thirty- 





Sqrs. 


ie 7 ee en 


* Ditto in inches 84°436°647-978-355) 

inches. ' 

‘“ Weight In tons 1°292°397-G73. 
lb. 50%. Zdw. 5 8 ors. 

“NB. The weight and dimensions of 
thisiceberg as given alove.are to be eonsi- 
dered) only as an appreximation to the 
truth. 

* Variation on the iccherg, 
77 deg. W. 

“Por the sake of amusement it was ea]. 
culated what space the quantity of ice in 
this iceberz would cover, if reduced to the 
thickness of six inches, whic h it w as pre- 
suined would be sufficiently strong for the 
purpose of skaiting. 
this calculation it would appear te be suf 
ficient to cover a space equal to 3°5u5 
square miles, 3L square furlongs.” 


2cwt,. 


by azimuth, 


The celerity with which an iceberg 
was cut asunder by saws of about thir- 
teen feet long, seems astonishing, 


“This day we tried our ice saws for the 
first time, and tound them to be of consi- 
derable service ; for a neck, 
ice, about twenty-four yards in breadth, 
and four feet in thickness, was cut through 
in the space of half an hour. ‘This ena- 
bled the ships to get into clear water, or, 
at least, so far clear that we advanced se- 
veral miles to the northward before we had 
to encounter any further interruption. — [t 
can hardly be said, however, that the 
sawing of the neck of ice im question was 
the means of cnabiing us to pass through ; 
for during the tine our people were cm- 
ploved iu sawing, the Hoes opened of their 
own accord, so as to cnhable the tsabells 
to get through; but she had no sooner 
passed than they closed again, as happen- 
ed yesterday, so that we had some dilli- 
culty in forcing one way after ber.” 

A whale killed by one of the Green- 
land ships was minutely examined by 
our journalists, and) as many of eur 
readers are perhaps uot very well ac- 
quainted with the leviathan of the 
deep,” we copy his remarks :-- 

‘This was a female fish, and of that size 
whichis called middiing, being neither very 


large, nor vet small ‘Phe te ‘agth ei oni 
| bone was ten feet and one ineh, “Elie bore 
here alluded to is the longest of the whaler 


six lines, and in salt water, at the teimpera- 
ture of 55 deg, and of the speeifie gravity of 
1OvbY, five hies of if were above the sur- 
face of the water, The spo cific gravity of | 
the water obtained by dissolving this cue 
Was 1000°b, the temperature of the water 


at the tune of the cxperimeut. being ol deg.” 


— 
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bones, by the length of 
of ihe size of the 
yet hound, Lunderstand to bas: 
teen feetin length. Differenni 
rans, of the whale strack meas bei 
disproportionate s her head appear 
upwards of ote third OL bev Woke tbe! 
The eves, inctudiig the titiea scuru! 
or hard fibrous case in whieh tv) 
closed, were only three fiches ii 
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those of an ordivervesized barton. igs 
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fsh, being only about an inch in length, 
and the sume in diameter: they were 
situated one on each side of the parts of 
cencration, The external rien dl these 
parts did not appear to be above filteen in- 
ches in length; they were situated near 
the alter part of the abdomen, or where 
the body begins to taper suddenly towards 
the tail. ; 

“The whale has two fins only, which 
are, however, of an immense size; they 
are situated on each side of the body, a 
little behind the after-part of the mouth, 
or where the jaw hones terminate. The 
fail is proportionably large, and is placed 
horizontally. It does not any more than 
the fins, resemble in texture that of 
other fish; it being covered in common 
with them, with skin of the same colour, 
consistenee, and thickness as that on other 
parts of the body. Thus both fins and tail 
differ internally but little from the blubber 
on the other parts, being only somewhat 
more cartilaginous. 

“The skin of the whale which is the 
subject of these remarks, was in general 
between three quarters of an inch and an 
inch in thickness ; it was, with the excep- 
tion of a small part of the lower lip, which 
was White, of a jet black colour, soft, and 
very easily torn, or cut. Instead of its 
being arranged in longitudinal layers, like 
the skin of most other animals, that of the 
Whale is formed of vertical fibres, resem- 
bling a transverse section of a piece of 
wood. Next to the skin, is the blubber, 
or that part which subjects this inoffensive 
fish to such persecution, This oleaginous 
layer is of a different thickness on different 
parts of the body; and in the present in- 
stance its thickest part was a foot. RBe- 
neath the blubber there is a thin layer of 
white, stringy, or fibrous substance, much 
tougher than the former substance; and 
under this is the crang, or muscular part 
of the fish, which is ofa very dark colour, 
and so soft and tender that it may be 
easily torn asunder by the hand. 

“ The whale-bones are situated in two 
rows, In the upper jaw, occupying precisely 
the situation of the teeth of other animals, 
with this exception however, that, instead 
of being fixed in each side of the jaw, they 
are attached to a semi-circular bone, called 
the crown bone, which runs in a longi- 
tudinal direction along the middle of the 
upper jaw, or crown of the head. They 
are of unequal lengths, being longest about 
the middle of the row, and becoming 
Siorter towards cither extremity. I am 
uncertain as to the number of them on 
apy a but I should suppose there must 

atleast turce hundred of them in each 
row. ‘There is an idle story among the 
lishermen that that there is a bone for 
rhe be = year ; but [suspect this 
he gp st, more than a vague tradition 
F wnirom the one to the other, 
os the sake of establishing a marvellous 
“oo iwo things which 
other. 3 be — any relation to each 
whales itlsegn eee of opinion, that 
Pre et S greater or less number ol 

“igp? S according to their age. for in 
this lish thers : 





‘were several blades of whale see LIven Any JOURNAL, Nos. 57 and 38. Ep. 
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bone only just protruding through the gum. 
They are situated at the distance of about 
three-fourths of an inch from each other, 
and are fastened in a soft elastic substance, 
which is called the gum. ‘The interior 
edge of the whale-bone is covered with 
hair, or a sort of fibrous substance resem- 
bling it, which prevents the tongue from 
being injured by friction against the edge 
of the bones. 

“The tongue is an immense mass of 
soft substance, partly blubber, and partly 
crang, intermixed. Near the tip it con 
sists chielly of the former, for which reason 
a considerable portion of it is taken in 
with the blubber. Ishouldimagine that the 
tongue of the above fish must have weighed 
between fonr and five tons. The nostrils, 
or blow holes, of the whale, are two in 
number, situated in the crown of the head ; 
their form somewhat resembles that of an 
italic S, and they are situated, relatively to 
each other, in a manner similar to that of 
the openings in the upper part of a violin. 

“ The length of this whale was estimated 
to be between fifty and sixty feet, and, at 
the thickest part, about the same in cir- 
cumference; but as not only this, but 
every other dimension which has been 
viven, were, with the exception of the 
lencih of the whale-bone, the thickness of 
the blubber, and the size of the eye, found- 
ed on a simple estimate, and not on actual 
measurement, it is not to be expected that 
whathas been said on that head is to be 
relied upon as being strictly correct. It 
was supposed that the fish, in question, 
would yield between fourteen and fifteen 
tons of oil. 

“ The operation of flinching is nothing 
more than cutting the blubber off the fish 
in large square pieces, a broad belt of it, 
which they €all the “ cant,” being left for 
the purpose of turning the fish round as 
they proceed with the operation.” 


With this extract we close our notice 
of the Journal of an Oflicer, but not 
without assuring our readers that it 
contains much curious information, and 
that as a test of its genuineness, it 
gives an account of all the important 
circumstances narrated in Capt. Ross's 
voyage, which it preceded some days 
in the publication, and that it will be 
found an excellent substitute for that 
work for all those who wish to become 
acquainted with the Arctic Regions, 
and the discoveries made in the last 


expedition. The Appendix includes 
an extract from JBatlin’s Voyage’, 


printed some time ago in the Literary 
Journal, a sketch of the subjects of 
Natural History obtained during the 
voyage, and three Diagrams on the va- 
riation of the compass, together with 
an intelligible chart of the route of the 
Alexander, aud other documents illus- 
trative of the subject. 


* For areprint of the whole of this voyage, 





Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantec, &c. By T. Edward Bow- 
dich, Esq. 


(Continued from our last, p. 221.) 


THE second part of Mr. Bowdich’s 
valuable Work, contains a very in- 
teresting account of the geography, 
history, &c. of Ashantee, and the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, 
and with which but for his persevering 
industry, we might still have remained 
in entire ignorance. 

It is a common tradition, and one 
which our author thinks entitled to 
credit, that the Ashantees emigrated 
from a country nearer the water side, 
and subjecting the western Intas, and 
two lesser powers, founded the present 
kingdom ; but owing to the inability of 
the natives to compute time, and a su- 
perstition that to speak of a former king, 
is to affect the present equally with en- 
quiring who would be his successor 
(both of which are capital offences in 
their laws,) the history of the Ashan- 
tees can be but imperfectly collected, 
such particulars however as could be 
obtained are detailed in this volume. 
The present monarch, Sai 'Tootoo Qua- 
mina, succeeded to the throne of his 
brother in 1779, at which time he was 
about seventeen years of age; his pri¢ 
vate character is amiable and generous, 
and his humanity much superior to his 
superstition and policy: his character is 
thus drawn by our author:— 

““ Sai Tootoo is considered to take bet- 
ter care of his treasnry than any of his 
predecessors; he cautiously extends his 
prerogative, and takes every opportunity 
of increasing the number of secondary 
captains, by dignifying the young men 
brought up about his person, and still re- 
taining them in his immediate service. 

“Phe king’s manners are a happy mix- 
ture of dignity and aflability, they engage 
rather than encourage, and his general 
deportinent is conciliating though repul- 
sive. [le speaks well, and more logically 
than most of his council, who are diffuse, 
but his superior talent is marked in the 
shrewd questions by which he fathoms a 
design or a narrative. He excels in cour- 
tesy, is wisely inquisitive, and candid tn 
his comparisons; war, legislature, and me- 
chanism, were his favourite topics in our 
conversations. ‘Phe great, but natural 
fault of the king is, his ambition; I do 
not think it has ever proved superior to 
the pledge of his honour, but it certainly 
has, and that frequently, to his sense of 
justice, which 1s repressed rather than im- 
paired by it."-—P. 246-248. 

There are three estates in the 
Ashantee government, the king, the 
aristocracy now reduced to four, and 
originally formed of the peers and as- 
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sociates of Sai Tootoo, the founder of: 


the monarchy, and the assembly of: 

‘aptains: the aristocracy interfere in 
all foreign politics, extending even to 
a veto on the king’s decision, but they 
watch rather than share the domestic 
administration; they also assist the 
king in the exercise of his judicial au- 
thority, while the general assembly of 
the caboceers and captains only meet 
to give publicity to the will of the 


other two estates, and to provide for 
its observance. Some idea of the free- 
dom of their constitution may be 


formed, from the following anecdote :— 


* A son of the King’s quarrelling with a 
son of Amanquatea’s (one of the four), 
told him, that in Pugh sedenige with himself, 
he was the son of a slave: this being re- 


ported to Am: seeuaial he sent a party of 
his soldicrs, who pulled down the house of 


the king’s son and seized his person. "Thi 
king hearing of it sent to Amanquatei, 
and learning the particulars, intereeded 
for his son, and redeemed his head for 
twenty periguins of gold.”—P. 253. 


The succession to the throne is he- 
reditary: the course is the brother, 
the sister’s son, the chief vassal or 
slave to the stool; the sisters of the 
king may marry or intrigue with whom 
they please, provided he be an emi- 
nently strong or personable man; the 
blood of the king’s son, or any of the 
royal family, cannot be shed, but when 
guilty of a crime of m: ignitude they are 
drowned in the river Dah: some other 
peculiarities in their laws are deserv- 
ing of notice :— 
cowardice is 


* 'To be convicted of 


death. 

“ Tf any subject picks up gold dropped 
in the market place, it death, being 
collected only by order of the government 
on emergencics, 


Is 


| from the best 








who are bound to compensate the 
and punish their relative or 


“Theft of the King’s property, or in- 
trigue with the female attendants of the | 
royal family, or habitual incontinence, is 


punished hy emaseulation ; but erim. eon. 
with the wife of a man who has been so 
punished is death, being considered an 
averavated contempt of law. 

* Interest of money is 33 one-third per 
cent. for every forty days, which is accom- 
panied after the first: period by a dash of 
liquor. When the patience of the ereditor 
is exhausted, he seizes the debtor, or even 
any of hts fianilv, as slaves, and they 
only be redeemed by the payment: 
barbarous law was nearly the same 
Athens *, 

* Tn almost 
life of the 


this 
in) 


all charees of treason. the 
aceuser is at risk as well as that 





* * In Aliranta, all old 





debts must be pacd 


Within stx weeks from the commencement of 
the coutoom, or Larvest enstom. The cre- 
mitor Can panyar or seize not only the ta 


wily, but the towasmen of the debtor.” 


and ined 


Cam | 


of the accused, and is forfeited on the ac- 
quittal of the latter. I understood this | 


sible as a check on the palavers; envy, 
spleen, or covetousness, would otherwise 
accumulate. 

“The accuser is never discovered or 
confronted to the accused, nor the evi- 
denee revealed, until the Jatter has fully 
replied to the charge, as outlined by the 
king’s linguists, 

“ No man is punished for killing his own 
slave, but he is for the murder of his wife 
and child®. If he kills the slave of ano- 
ther, he must pay his value. Jf a great 
man kills his equal ia rank, he eone- 
rally allowed to dic by his own hi nds ; ihe 
death of an inferior is generally compen- 
sated by a fine to the family equal to seven 
slaves t. 

“ If a person brings a frivolous palaver 
acainst another, he must give au enter- 
tainment to the family and friends of the 
acquitted, 

“Tf anagery head is broken ina scuflle, 
seven slaves are to be paid to the owner. 

‘rifling thefts are generally punished 
by the exposure of the party in) various 
parts of the town, whilst the act is) pub- 
lished; but more serious thefts cannot be 


Is 


visited on the guilty by any but his family, 


ACCUSET 
not, as thes 
think fit; they may even pat lim or her to 
death, if the injury is or tlie 


SCPIOUS, 


crime repeated or habitual. 


to 


“Tf aman cohabit with a woman with- 
out the house, or im the bush, they are 
both the slaves of the first person who dis- 
covers them; but redcemably by their fa- 
hiilies. 

* Tt is forbidden, as it was by Lycurens, 
praise the beauty of afother man’s 
wife, being intrigue by imptication. 

“Tf awoman involves herself in a pa- 
laver, she involves her family, but not her 


husband. 


“None but a captain can seil his wife 
and he only, if her fumily are unable to re- 
deem her by the repayment of the mar- 
riaee fee. 

"The property of the wife is distinet, 
ependent of the husband, though 
the hing is the heir to it. 

* None bata captain ean pet hi 
to death for infidelity, and ever th 
expected to accept a tiberal offer ot 


Sw ife 


emohe ts 


from the fiamilv for her redemption. "Po 
intvigue with the wife of the kine os deat 
orf the family of a women are able ne: 





Willing, on her report « 1 ner Cistike to bea 
husband, or his ti-treatment of hor te 
tender him the miarriage fic. he miust a 
ceptit, and the woman returns ta her ta 
mily, but wiry mot marry aecit, 
‘int lomoof Amanaberer Ape! 
i lonia, the tenth child iweavs buried aii 
t “* A person accide tally katlin mother 
in Ahanta, tays five eunces of gold to the 
ferdanal rick ale : il customs, i! 
the ease ob int ( It is twenty ounces of 
cold and ashave : er he and f vf 
come the shaves of the fumily deccasca.” 


authorities to be indispen- | 


AL, 
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“Tia husband is not heard of by his wie 
for three years, she may marry again, and jj 
| the first husband returns, the claim of th: 


/second is the better; but all the Childrey 








2s ost tw the 


of the 


aller marriage are Considered the 
property of the first husband, and May by 
pawned by him. 

Those accused of witcheraft, 
ig a devil, are tortured to death. 

~The good treatment of slaves is. jy 
some de Free provided ior, by the liberty 
they have of dashing or transferring thom. 
selves to any frecman, Whom they ehjoin 
lo make them his property by invoking his 
death, if he does not: an imperative ap- 
neat 257-260. 


hay. 


Such are the laws of the Ashantees. 
in many of which there neer ath 
nity to those of allrade and uncivi- 
lized states; and the same observation 
willapply to their superstitions :—- 


isa 


© Butthe most surprising superstition o, 
the Ashantees, is their confidence in the 
fetishes or saphies they purcitase so extra. 
vagently from the Moors, believing firmly 
that they make them tuvdlucrabie and in- 
Vineiblc in war, paralyze the hand of th: 
cnemy, shiver their weapous, divert: the 
course of balls, render botin sexes prolitic, 
and avert all evils but stekness (whicl, 
they can only asstiage) and natural deat! 
The king gave to the king of Dagwamb: 


for the fetish or war coat of Apohoo, tk 
value of thirty «ie - for Cdtemata’s 
twenty; for Adoe Quamina’s, thirteen 
for Aki lnpon’s, twelve 5 for a 


nine; and for those of greater Captains i 
proportion. Che generals being aly avs li 
the rear of the army, are preity sure t 
cseape, a cereus stamce miuch in favour oi 
the Moors.’—P. 271. 

And such unbounded  centidence 


have thev in these fetishes that our 


author relates, that, 
* Several of 
ollered serious!y 
short, their contiden 
almost as incredible 
wad panic ed on their 
Western cnemies by tre 
them; they ape ihe pening 
and headlone ie most darine 
tues dispirit thor adversaries, § 
newicet OF an inferpo 
mm thei favour. ‘Phe ¢ 
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caboceers, and captains, and the majo- 
rity of the tributaries, are enjoined to 
attend, and the number, splendour and 
variety of animals astonished our an- 


thor while the gratification was mixed 
alloy, that of the 


with a most painful alloy, | | 
yrincipal caboceers sacrificing a slave 
at each quarter of the town, as they en- 
tered. 

“ Tn the afternoon of Saturday, the (6i) 
of September) the hing thie alk Gos 
eaboceers and captains in the large area, 
where the Dankara canons are placed. 
The scene was marked with all the splen- 
dour of our own cntréc, and many addi- 
tional noevelues. 
was avtul and distressing. All the heads 
of the kings and cabececrs whose king- 
dons had been condiered, from Sai Poo- 
too to the present refen, with those of the 
chiefs who had been executed for subse- 
quent revolts, were displayed by two par- 
ties of executioners, each upwards of a 
hundred, who passed in an’ impassioned 
dance, some with the most irresistibte eri- 
mace, some with the most frightiul eestare ; 
they clashed their knives on the skulls, in 
which sprigs OF thyme were inscried, to 
keep the spirits from troubling the king. 
i never felt so grateful for being born ina 
civilized countrys. Firing and) drinking 


The erush tn the distance | 





pcan wine were the only dirertissemens to | 


the ceremony of the cobocecrs presenting 
themselves to the king; they were, au- 
nounced and passed all round the cirele, 
saluting every aumbrelia; their bands pro- 
eeeaed : we reckoned above forty (rests 
in that of the king of Dwabin. "Phe effect 


ge at <2 . 1 ° i . en ‘ 1 . 2s | 
of the splendour, the tumult, and the mus. | sig 
fast, that she might not want for attend- 


quctry, Was afterwards heightened 
lieht. We left the eround at 
the umbrellas were crowded 
distant streets, the town 


hy toreh 
ten o'clock, 
even tu the 


horns and drums filled ap the momentary 
pauses of the firine wideh encircled us: 
the coptinucd until four in the 


morning, just before wach the hing retired. 


woroar 
' 


“The newt morning the kine ordered a 
larre quantity of rum to be poured into 
Hrass pats, in Various parts of the town, 
the crowd pressing aroand and drinking 
ke hoes: frecmen and slaves, women and 
childrs no striking, hichine, and trampling 
each other under foot, pushed head fore- 


hast inte 1! ‘ PVs. 


niit soilline npuch more 


fir tess tham an hour, 


prine opal imen, not a sober 


Pej On Was 1h) wie SCC. % 


than they drank. 
CMOCU LY tiie 
arties of four reel- 


iticr oe a ‘ | ; a . > 2 
i ahd polity Hiyder the werecht of ano- 


lier, Whom they afleefed to be carmine 
home ; Stray: ny? Women Covere d with red 
Went. hand in hand, filing down tike rows 
leards; the commeanest meehanies and 
Ye$ Hrionsts cle Claiming On state piali- 
ers; the most discordant mecie. the most 
‘cene sones, children of both FEXCS PLOS- 
om insensthiliive Allwore their hand- 


+ 17 4 SS ‘ 
Cloth ech they tr: oad aotter them 
, Soy ee 
rr lencth, in a drunken emulation 
\ g. ey) (| alirtimnee ”’ 2) OTR 
atiy QIriimness, oD 6 af Oe 


a 


was covered Like 3 


a large fair; the broken sounds of distant | Powder, rin.and cloth, to be expended at 
4 e4 ‘ . i ¥ ‘ et fi ‘e) ‘ . ae i 


From this disgusting scene, we turn 
{o one of the most sanguinary cruelty :— 


“ About a hundred persons, mostly cul- 


nrits reserved, are generally sacrificed in 
dificrent quarters of the town, at this cus- 
fom. Several slaves were also sacrificed 
at Hantama, over the large brass pan, their 
blood mingling with the various vegetable 
and animal matter within (fresh and = pu- 
trified) to complete the charm, and pro- 
dace invineible fetish. AM the chiefs kill 
several slaves, that their blood may fiow 
into the ole from whenee the new yam is 
taken. "Those who cannot afford to kill 
slaves, take the head of one already sacri- 
ficed and place it on the hole.”—P. 279. 


Their funeral 
less barbarous :— 


ceremonies are not 


“Phe decease of a person is announced 
by a discharge of musketry proportionate 
to his rank, or the wealth of his family. In 
an instant vou see a erowd of slaves burst 
from the house, and rin towards the bush, 
flatterine themselves that the hindmost, or 
those surprised in the house, will furnish 
the hama: vietims for sacrifice, if they ean 
but scerete themselves until the custom ts 
over. ‘Phe body is then handsomely drest 
in sith and e@old, and laid out on the bed, 
the richest clothes beside it. One or two 
staves are then sacrificed at 
the house. FE shall deseribe the custom for 
Quatehie Quofie’s mother, which we wit- 
nessed, August the 2d, it was by no means 
a ereat one, bat it will give the most) cor- 
reet idea of these splendid bat barbarous 
ceremonics. The hing, Quatchie Quofie, 
and Odnurmata each sacrificed a young girl, 


diveetly the deecased had breathed her 


ents until the ereater sacrifice was made. 
ihe retainers. adherents, and friends of the 
Cunily then sent contributions of wold, 


the custom: the hinge as hei. exseeeding 
every quota but that of the nearest relative, 
who sueeceded to the stool and— slaves. 
The king also sent a sum of wold, and some 
rich clothes io be buried with the deceased, 
in the basket or coffin.’—P. 282-35. 

We cannot follow our author through 
the whole of this sangutnary custom in 
which the sacrifice of slaves forms so 
prominent a part, but shall make a 
short extract of those observed on the 
death of the sovereign. 

CUS- 
stib- 


“On the death of a hine, all the 
toms whieh hase been made tor the 
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Tum membra tero deticta reponunt, 


Purpurcasqne sipervestes, velamina nota, 
Jin. VE. 


richly, and 


7: 


Conjicinnt, 
“Tn Fantee they dress the bods 
aate oe a is 


usually propit erect in a chair, exposing it 
mntil it is Ceeveereus to do so any longer ; 

ey hane ttoin them house, with as many 
c( (| ( cits as they ean afford to dedyecate. 


‘dbeoanen ealled the town drummers are only 
wed to die standing, aud when cxpiring 
rresmotched uo antsupported in that posture. 
) Acanta they frequently exlébit the bods 
winced all over.” 


the door of 
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jects who have died during his reign, must 
he simultancously repeated by the families, 
(the human sacrifices as well as the: 
rousals and pageantry) to amplify that for 
the monarch, which is also solenmized in- 
dependently, but at the same time in every 
excess of extravagance and barbarity. The 
brothers, sons and nephews, of the king, 
afiecting temporary insanity, burst forth 
With their muskets, and fire promiscuously 
among the crowd ; even a man of rank if 
they meet him, is their victim, nor is their 
inurder of him or any other, on such an 
occasion, Visited or prevented ; the scene 
can scarcely be imagined. Few persons 
of rank dare to stir irom their houses for 
the first two or three days, but religiously 
drive forth all their vassals and slaves as 
the most acceptable composition of [for] 
their own absence. ‘The king’s Ocras, are 
all murdered on his tomb, to the number of 
a hundred or more, and women in abund- 
ance. PT was assured by several, that the 
custom for Sai Quamina, was repeated 
weekly for three months, and that two hun- 
dred slaves were sacrificed, and twenty-five 
barrels of powder fired each time. But 
the custom for the kine’s mother, the re- 
vent of the Kingdom during the invasion 
of Pantee is most celebrated. The king 
of himself devoted three thousand victims, 
(upwards Of two thousand of whom were 
antee prisoners) and twenty-five barrels 
of powder. Dwabin, Kokootvo, Beequa, 
Soota, and Marmpong, furnished one hun- 
dred victims, and twenty barrels of pow- 
der each, and most of the smaller towns 
fem victims and two barrels of powder 
each.’—P. 288-9 

The laws of Ashantee allow the king 
three thousand three hundred and thirty 
three wives, which number is carefully 
kept up to enable him to present women 
to those who distinguish themselves, 
but this number being considered a 
mystical one is never exceeded; but 
the king has seldom more than six re- 
sident with him in the palace. 

‘The population of Ashantee cannot 
easily be ascertained, but our author 
from the military force which amounted 
to 204,000 does not think the popula- 
tion of the whole can be Jessthan a mil- 
lion; of these Coomassie, the capital is 
by the Ashantees said to contain 
100,009, but Mr. Bowdich thinks the 
average number of residents does not 
exceed 15,000; this city is built upon 
the side of a large rocky hill of iron 
stone, amd is nearly four miles in cir- 
cuniference; the markets which are 


held Caly from eight in the morning 


| 


untilsun set, are abundantly supplied 
with meat, fish, vegetables, truit, &e. 
wd thew principal articles of their 
commerce, 

‘Phe dcath of Mungo Park, seems by 
the evidence of this work to be now placed 
beyond a doubt: the following informa- 


tion of that event corroborates, in part, 
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the statement given by Amadi Fatouma, 
who was despatched in quest of Park 
from the Gambia, some years since, but 
is at variance with the circumstances 
attending it. Mr. Bowdich obtained, 
while at Coomassie, the following ac- 
count during one of his visits to Baba, 
the chief of the Moors. A Moor, who 
had just come from Timbuctoo, was 
sent for the purpose of seeing Mr. Pow- 
dich, and who did not express the sur- 
prise that was anticipated on seeing a 
white man, and accounted for it from 
having before seen three white men at 
Boussa. This naturally created a de- 
sire of being informed of the particulars, 
and Baba interpreted to Mr. Bowdich 
the following relation which the Moor 
gave :-—* IT hat some years ago a vessel, 
with masts, suddenly appeared on the 


Quolla, or Niger, near Boussa, with 
three white men, and some black. The 


natives, encouraged by these strange 
men, took off provisions for sale, were 
well paid, and received presents be- 
sides: it seems the vessel had anchor- 
ed. The next day perceiving the vessel 
going on, the natives hurried after her 
(the Moor protesting, from their anxiety 
to save her from sunken rocks with 
which the Quolla abounds ;) but the 
white men mistaking, and thinking they 
pursued for a bad purpose deterred 
them. The vessel soon after struck ; 
the men jumped into the water and 
tried to swim, but could not for the 
current, and were drowned. He thought 
some of their clothes were now at Wan- 
waw, but he did not believe there were 
any books or papers.” "This story was 
afterwards repeated to Mr. Bowdich by 
another Moor, but who was not like the 
former an eye-witness of the transac- 
tion. An Arabic manuscript was also 
obtained by this gentlemen, a copy of 
which with two translations are given 
in an appendix, which corroborates the 
fate of Mr. Park and his companion, 
Lieutenant Martyn, and adds, that one 
of the bodies had been found and 
buried. ‘There is, however, reason to 
hope that some further information may 
be obtained. Mr. Hutchison, who was 
left as resident agent at Coomassie, and 
whose diary forms a valuable Appendix 
to this work, learning from Baba, the 
person before mentioned, that a Moor 
was about to depart for Jenne, sent a 
letter to two Europeans who resided 
there, and whom he supposed were 
some belonging to Park’s expedition, as 
7 of the soldiers are yet unaccounted 
for, who were in good health when 
separated from their commander. ‘There 
are also, it seems, two white men at 


Timbuctoo, who have been there for 
several years. The Moors assured Mr. 
Hutchison that there was no doubt of 
the letter reaching its destination, and 
that gentleman accompanied it with 
two notices in English and Arabic, of- 
fering a reward for information. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Bowdich that 
so long as other powers are suffered 
to carry on the Slave Trade (and we 
know no means by which they can be 
prevented) the English will always find 
much dithculty in extending their com- 
mercial intercourse with the interior of 
Africa, but that if our establishments 
on the coast were rendered more strong 
and respectable, and residents esta- 
blished at these courts with young men 
of talent, temper and discrimination, to 
collect geographical and_ statistical de- 
siderata, the benevolent and politic 
views of our government would be more 
speedily realized, than by the perilous, 
desultory and limite d enterprises of two 
or three individuals. In this opinion 
we perfectly coincide, nor do we think 
any person better qualified for the task 
than Mr. Bowdich has proved himself 
in his mission to Ashantee. Nothing 
that was interesting or of which any 
account could be ascertained, seems to 
have escaped his observation, and he 
has thus been enabled to extend our 
knowledge to a new people, and fur 
nish us with one of the most valuable 
and entertaining volumes that has is. 
sued from the press for many years. 
We must also extend our tribute of ap- 
probation to the graphic and typogra- 
phic execution, tle plates representing 
the architecture and peculiar customs 
of the Ashantees, adding much to the 
interest of this valuable work. 





THE CABAL. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin —The real or supposed extract 
of my private letter published in breach 
of private confidence, in the eg No. of 
the Lther Fatsitatis ov A. kr. A. has been 
so much adverted to, that ‘ becomes 
necessary, for the true understanding of 
the case. to state the circumstances under 
which that letter was written. In May, 
1814, Capt. **, a naval officer, who had 
been abroad on service during the war, 
and had mo epportunity of Knowing the 
state of the arts in this country buat by re- 
wrote to me from Yarmouth, and re- 
quested me to to the Mrhrbition at 
Spring Gardens, to examine an historical 
picture of the Judgement of Soloinon, then 
on view there, and to write him in return 
my candid opinion of it. As he had seen 
it himself, on a visit of a few days to Lon- 
don; as he did not mention the 


port, 
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name, and wished to know my OPINION of 
oly the one painting, 1 indulge “la SAncuine 
hope, if tlhe pieture had merit, of hejne 
able to obtain a purchaser for the silian 
This expectation was founded in my knoy. 
ledge that Capt. Was acquainted with 
the late Mr. PENREISE, of Yarmouth, 
Who had recently paid 10 or 12,0601, ie 
a few of Mr. Delahante’s pictures, } 
struck me, from his confining himself ¢, 
particnlarly to the Judgment of Solomon, 
Ww ithout mentioning any other picture, the 
Capt. ** had the recommendation Of that 
picture to Mr. Penrise in view. finpre Sse 
With this thought, I went, almost imme. 
diately, ath another person, to the Spring 
Garden Exhibition, aad was glad to see 4 
number of spectators, s tanding i In Kroupes, 
and conversing before the Solomon, Which 
was the chief attraction of the room. Gy 
expressing my scnse ef the merits of the 
composition; and my surprise at mene 
an historical paimting on so large a se; 

in the Exhibiti on, among the water-coloy 
drawings, Twos imformed that it was no 
a matter, of choiwe bat of necessity with 
the artisi: thai he was a young man, a na- 
tive of Bristol. and that the Roval A cade. 
micians had not only most cruelly refused 
foadmit his pieture among them at So- 
merset Efouse, but had been so base as ty 
use their influence with the Dircet: ns 
the Jnstifution, and had caused them, 

to refuse the Solomon adtiission into the 
Exhibition, at the British Gallery. In 
short, these attempts to exclude him frou 
the eye of the public, were meiitioned 4 
adesign to crush a young painter of 
nius, who, with due application, afforded 
a noble promise. OF the reports of op- 
pression and pervecution, connected wii! 
that time, bh 


* 


the name of Flaydon, at 
himself has witnessed, in page 408, / 
Fals., where itis stated—t He finish 


his Solomon with the HUE and CRY o 
"—f cannot be ver 
particular at the end of so long a period: 
but, Pam inthe habit of taking my pene: 
with ine, for the purpose of making ~ 
notes of artists and pictures on the mar, 
of my catalogue in the annual eshibitior 
as maticrs for after refercnce im my seit 
cations, and thus Poam enabled to loo 
back oniny notes and catalogues for mn 
vears. "These penciled remarks FE ¢ 
rally go over with the pen and ink tos: 
eure them. FT ean, however, recollect U 
the report made a strong impression upe! 
ne, aud roused ny indignation agains 
the exclusion of his picture by the Ac - 
micians, and their having procured | 
exclusion from the British Gallery. ft 
turned home fall of it. Some gentlemc 
were Waiting for me, and Pwas unavoids 
bly occupied until near the post hous 
Bat b wrote off a hasty letter to Capt. 
the sole obre et oof which, Was tol “is “> 
interest for Haydon, whom £ had no 
ever seen, and if possible to i nake sucl J 


impre ssion in favor of the merits eb?” 
picture, as, | ho; ned, world sell ite! 
the snd ee Tah of the letter, Po have! 


ip 


distinet recollection, stil fess do | 
lect that I made any mention in it 
ruel story of the Academician 
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Se 
excluded Haydons Solomon, and pre- 
led on the British Institution to do the 
came. If I did insert any partic ulars of 
it. or allude to it eenerally, it must have 
been only to excite a warmer feeling in 
behalf of Haydon, and to inultiply the 
chances of obtaining him a purchaser for 
his Solomon. But ucitherdo I,a person of 
my family, who was with me and cursorily 
rend the letter, or Capt. ***, recollect any 
such insertion in it; although there can be 
nothing more likely than that Pmight have 
done so. But we have no recollection of 
it. and Mr. Havdon himself, in his letter 
of the 25th of September, P15, although 


val 


Havdon did not offer his Solomon for ex- 
hibition, either at the Royal Academy, or 
the British Gallery. Tle ceased to exhitit 
at the former in T8110, and his Mlacbeth, in 
1812, was the last historical picture which 
he exhibited at the latier, 

Stull impressed with the merits of the 
Solomon, the report of the artist’s distress, 
and Spring Garden account of the unjust 
and cruel exclusion of his picture, by the 
Royal Academicians, I wrote a second tet- 
ter to Capt. Bb. before Lb reeeived his an- 
swer toy first, in the hope of exciting a 
stronger interest in favor of Mir. Flaydon 
and his picture. But, in due course, | 
learned my mistake. Captain * **’s sole 
object In requesting me to view and report 
my opliion of the Solomon, was to make 
me acquainted with its merits, and thereby 
Induce me, as a public writer, to heconie 
the advocate of the Artist and his picture. 
On receiving my 
Wrote again tO un 
Carnestuess for i 


luvorable report, he 
e, with the same hind 
re Elavdon’s interest, re- 
questing me to callat that Artist’s aupart- 
ments ti Martboroueh Strect, and use his 
Name, as he Was acquainted withhim, and je 
added his anxious request, that W bE could 
render him any service with my pou, | 
Would do it. En answer. I stuted my bette 


Sous tor avoiding, in all cases, any thine | 


like intrusion, and declined his wish to eail 
in Mariborough Street, nor did Eimeet Mer. 
Gaydon until ghout illeen or sixteey 
Months afterwards, and, L first met him i 
MY own “wok 
hut from him io me. Nis 
acanaintanee with Mire Elavden. 
autumn of ISIS, to Februnry. 
When my erime, the ersfeal d SCvEp- 

Wmv pen. er une years 
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to me, arose from the generosity of his na- 
ture, and his love of the fine arts. Tt was 
an unsolicited and warm-hearted kindness, 
that did honor to the merit which it was mn- 
tended to serve, and Haydon was bound to 
be most grateful for it. My letter was eli- 
cited by his; it deserves no other name 
but that of a readiness to obey a call in 
behalf of a man of genius. It is on my 
side unworthy of a mention. When Cap- 
fain * * * wrote for my leave to confide to 
Mir. Haydon, one of the two private letters, 
which T had written on this occasion, he 
expressly stated that it was for that artist's 
rratification, to show him my earnestness 
in the eause of modern art, and my high 
opinion of his Solomon. — FE cannot be sup- 
posed to recollect his words, but these were 
the motives, which he assigned. In doing 
so, that gentleman took upon himself the 
responsibility for Mir. Haydon’s honor as 
his acquaintance and friend. Mr. Hay- 
don was unknown to me, and no person 
likes to give up his private fetfers to a total 
stranger. [, of course, considered Cap- 
tain * * * as enarantee for Mr. Haydon’s 
honor, to whom I then supposed he was 
sufficiently Known. My letter must have 
been a miserable thing, from its having 
been written, as it were, in hearing of the 
postinan’s bell. But no letter could have 
been placed in the hands of Mr. Taydon’s 
henor, under so many 
Thad written to Haydon, and that we had 
been intimate, and that PE had any selt-in- 
terest or concernin tt on my own account ; 
although he could not have indirectly or di- 
reetly published a part or the whole of my 
letter without a breach of private confi- 
denee, the breach would not have been 
so marked in the minds of feeling and ho- 
norable men. But he received my letter 
in double trust, as his friend, Captain * * * 
was surety for his honor: he was bound in 
private confidence to Captain * * and 
he Was bound to me, as a stranger, who 
had written it todo hima good; and again, 
Psavy, ie was bound to bis own mame and 
character, and sense of obligation, for the 
letter Was a thing which owed its existence 
solely to the hope of promoting his protes- 
sional interest. Phe had found that letter 
in the sireet, and that f had inserted in it 
an evidence of some hidden misdeed, the 
rood intent to himself ought to have bound 
him to silenee. ‘Po attempt to return an 
evil for a wood in this case, would have 
been for titia, 


‘7 - who ought 
Seainst the murderer shut the door, 
To take the hnite himself.” 
Prom tis time. in Slav, ISD4, to the pub- 
Heation of my critical work on Mi West's 


' t ; 4 rae 7 i] * y are , 

- MU TO CNCite a public sense | pictare, on tae viliol bebruary, PSPS, mys 
SLUMS Brofesston: xy ' , 
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been confided in 1814 to Mr. Haydon, 


| so long before, and written to advance his 


interest, published in the sth part of the 
Liber Falsitatis, or Aunalsof the Fine Arts, 
and coupled with some wilful, malignant 
valumnies, making altogether twelve pages, 
to dishorour and degrade Mr. West usa 
man and an artist, and to disparage and 
disgrace me asa public writer and advo- 
cate of the British School. 

I shall, in my next, show the extent of 
that return, Which my humble and earnest, 
but I fear ineflectual efforts, have received 
from Messrs. Haydon and Elmes, in their 
nine months’ efforts, in four successive 
numbers of their quarterly publication, to 
injure, degrade, and strike me PROS- 
TRA'TE in the world’s opinion, by means 
of that very letter, written in 1814, to ren- 
der Haydon a service! Lam, Sir, 

Your respectful servant, 
W. CAREY. 





ENGLISH DRAMA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—L had a half-finished letter intend- 
ed for your Journal, on the system of star- 
ring® at the Theatres, when about a fort- 
night since it was prudently discontinued at 
Covent-garden, it has been left off there just 
in time, for it is well known, if it had 
continaed, that Messrs. Young, Liston, 
and ‘Terry, and Miss Stephens, would not 
have renewed, at the expiration of their 
engagements, three months henee. Liston 
refused the character of Davy in Bon Ton, 
under Parren’s blaze, can the proprietors 
he such fools as to believe there is any 
approach in’ Parren’s popularity, to Lis- 
ton’s? but as this system is still employed at 
Drury-lane, and strange diselosures are 
daily making at this ill-fated) establish- 
ment, PE will venture some further remarks 
on the state of the Drama, and request the 
favour of your obliging me by their inser- 
tion, "Vis a common observation, Lt think, 
a very unjust one, that the poverty of the 
dramatic writings of the day, arises froma 
Want of talent. We have ability of the 
highest order in every class of literature, 
and particularly im) works of imagination, 
our best poets display all the means of fine 
dramatic powers, unemployed to this end. 
Invention, richness of fancy, pathos, just- 
Hess of sentiment, incident, the deepest 
workings of the human mind, these are 
With os, surpassed only by our great and 
vloriotis Shakespeare; but the present 
productions of our drama, prove not their 
eNistence, the cause of this ts to be found in 
the Constifution of our present dramatic es- 
tablislunents. ‘The enormous size of our 
Winter ‘VPheatres.*® render them unfit for 
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Printing the names of certain actors in 
large letters, and be-praising them in pretend- 
ed eritical notices, with such modesty, as 
would, ii shop bills, if describing the grace 
with which customers were served, be thought 
insolent and impudent, 

Covent-garden and Prury-lane ; minor 
Tlieatres are not here considered, because 
talent cannot obtain reputation out of the pale 
of mouopoly, 
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any thing but spectacle ; the finest appeals 
which the poet can make by language, or 
the actor by expression, to our fe") nee 
are lost in the whispers slid ails 


; an 2 crouded au- 
dienc iv ee 

ence wd the di .anee of the scene. But 
the mise! 


| wuer ends not here; the size pre- 
-wenis them from being filled: thie is made 
the pretext for not havine a ihird, the con- 
sequence IS, a jealousy exists, Wpon which 
favourite 9¢tors presume, who if they have 


not their freaks and follies indulged, 
threaten departure to the rival house, 


and thus obtain an influence destructive to 
the best interests of the drama. Thence 
no rival talent must be fostered—no piece 
brought forward with divided interest—an 
actor is rejected as too tall or too short for 
stage effect with the star. Kean objected 





to Conway and Miss Somerville as too tall | 


—to Miss Kelly as too tuteresting—his 


public—Dowton refusing to be starred 
over, discovered, on enquiry, that it was 


an article in Hean’s agreement, that his 


name should appear LARGEST in the bills— 
Cleary, the American, who displaved eon- 
siderable talent, was offered a handsome 
engagement and a range ol characters se- 
cond only to Kean. On Kean’s return, 
he was refused an engagement, and dis- 
missed with a contemptible sum for his 
services, alter playing several nights.— 
Yates, now at Covent-garden, was an- 
other object of his jealousy.—Rae remains 
as Kean’s double—D. Visher and TH. Kem- 
ble remain as his foils. This man, with 
just talent cnough to play decently a se- 
cond-rate character at the Regeney ; and 
Visher, poor Visher! if his talents could 
earn him a livelihood any where else, he 
must be spiritless to remain a permitted foil 
to sucha man Kean. Unstead of the 
pampered actor being thought deficient in 
figure or in fecling for the poet’s being, the 
poet is blamed and rejected for want of 
ability 10 write a successtul character for 
the actor. To so contemptible a piteh has 
this been carried, that we have seen in the 
Dwarf of Naples (stuff too wretched tor 
Sadler's Wells), a character so entirely 
written for Kean, and coming within his 
system of what a dramatic writing should 
be, that the very deformities of his person 
were written for, andasit has sinee appear- 
ed more evident, the deformities of his 
mind. We may next expect to see a fami- 
liar tragedy brought out at Old) Drury, 
where the closing seene will be the hero 


as 


dying drunk at the inish at Covent- 
garden. 
The conduct of the Kembles is often 


quoted for the success of the modern drama, 
in spite of intrigue and sfarring and ex- 
clusion: but this is unjust. Kemble ren- 
dered the stage more respectable, more 
classical, improved it im every departinent, 
and did not play with the merest drawlers 
and greatest vagabonds on/y, on the esta- 

lishment, 
Mrs. Siddons, Young, and C. Kemble, at 
the same time, in hing John, Douglas, 
and other plays, and the excellence ot the 
scenery and costume at Covent-garden is 
due to him. The wretched imitations at 
Drury-lane have not quite succeeded, since 





He often played with Cooke, | 


' 


,a separate town divided from ¢! 


——* ——— _ ———— -— - 


Mr. Kean Wants taste and classieal know- 
ledre, as well as other requisites of the 
gentloman and the actor, or he would 
not have acted in the costume of a Gre- 
cian instead of a Roman, in Brutus, with 
fellows who might have been for their dress, 
soldiers of the Cham of ‘Tartary, and under 
banners, which any, and every staie on 
earth would disown. Wishing a better fate 
fo Old Drury, and a reformation of dra- 
matic abuses, I am, Sir, 
Yours, 
Pr. W. 








VARIETY. 


The Governors of the Royal Dispen- | 


sary for Diseases of the Ear, have pre- 


> aed | isented Mr. Curtis, » Surge ‘that 
treatment of Miss Macaulay is before the | sented Mr. Curtis, the Surgeon of tha 


Institution with a superb piece of plate as 
atoken of the high estimation they enter- 
tain of his professional abilities, and for 
his great attention to the patients placed 
under his care at that usetul charity. 





_—— 





Fugitive Woctryp. 


THE DEAD MEN OF PESTE. 
A HUNGARIAN LEGEND, 
ARGUMENT. 

[The foitiowing Tale is built upon one of the 
most extraordinary events recorded in the 
annals of the human mind, Nota century 
avo, all the circumstances which form my 
romanee, with the addition of many others 
still more ridiculous, were not only firmly 
believed by the peasants of a few Sclavo- 
nian villages, among whom they were sup- 
posed to have happened, but were received 
as truths, and seriously reasoned upon, by 
learned divines and physicians of the sur- 
rounding provinces, A superstition some- 
what similar appears to have prevailed in 
Bohemia and Silesia previous to the days 
of Dr. Henry More, who details several of 
the stories to which it gave rise in his Phi- 
losophical Works. ‘The Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for some of the years between i740 
and 1750, contains several curious particu 
lars of the same nature. It is so shocking 
to probability, that within the iicmory of 
man a belief so traly barbarous should 
have obtained in any part of Europe, that 
Phave thought proper to put the relation 
into the mouth of an English traveler ot 
the lotu century, and to clothe it in) the 
antiquated language and orthography of 
that period. ] 


T cern the chaulkie cliftes of olde Enelonde, 
And paced thro’ many a countrie faire to 
see, 
Thorowe the reaulme of Greece and Hoiie- 
londe, 
Untill [ journeied into sadde Hongrie, 
T sawe olde Cecrops’ towne, and famous 
Rome ; 
But Davyd's holie place I liked beste: 
I sawe dire sightes before [ found my home, 
But much the direst at the towne of Pesic.* 


a 





-— oe 





i 
eg 


eee eee 


It was a goodlie citie, fayre to see ; 
By its prowde walles and towering mosques 
it gaye 
A delicate aspéct to the countrée, 
With its bridge of boates acrosse the Ta. 
now's wave. 


Yet manie things with woe I did survete . 
The stretes were overgrowne with Spiery 
grasse ; ) 
And, though it was upon a Sabbath-daie 
No belles did ringe to calle the folke to 
MMS! C, 


Tie churchyardes ell with barrs were closed 
fast, : 
Like to a sinfnlle and accursed place : 

It shewd as thouga the judgment-daye were 

past 
And the dedde exiled from the seate of 
erace, 





At last I met an old sadde man, and asked 
Where a tired traveller maye finde repose, 
The old man shook his ied, and wold have 
passed ; 
But L caught 
ciothes, 


him by his arme and held his 


“ Straunger” said he “ in Mfiarie’s name de. 
parte !? 

(Soe saying, wold agen have passed me by :) 

His hollow voyce sank depe into my harte: 

Yet I wold not lethim goe, but asked why 


“ It now is morne” quoth he © the sin shines 
brighte, 
And the springe is blithe, save in the walles 





of Peste; 
But were it winter wylde, and a stormic 
nighte, 
Not here, oh straunger, sholdst thou secke 
to reste, 


“ Though rayne in torrents powred and col 
winds blew, 
And thou with travelling tired and with 
hunger pale.” 
“ Though the sun” sed I “ shine brighte and 
the dale be new, 
I will not goe, till I have herd thy tate.” 


This woefull wight then took me by the 
hande : . 
(His, like a Skeletonne’s, was bonie ano 


cold.) 
He seemed as though he scarse cold goe nor 
stande, 


Like one o’er whom full fourscore :ycares 
had rold. 


We eame toeether to the market-crosse, 
{nd the wight all woe-begon spane not 4 
word. 


- ° ° .¢ aii — = a <a ; ees 
No living thinee along our waite did pas 


rane ' a . : } <¢ | 
(Though dolours groncs in evciie no 
herd.) 
ath i 
Save one poore dogee that walked ati irt 


court, 
Fearfulle howiting with most ps , 
ry? . ° - ca a0 hf Si vt. 
The sadde man whistled in a disiiai Sort ; 
And the poore thinee shunk away, aud .ne 
his tavie. 


! 
teous wa ate 


I felt mv verie bloud ereepe in my varh 
Yin bones were tele 

I wishd myself agen pon 
Yeteold not but that 


The sadde eld man sate down up 


" Dod , ey] 
eobd . mv das Fw 
' 
no eres, 
» the } vt 


wide ol Din ‘ 





* A suburb to the town of Buda, er rather | 


eC Lorimer vy | 


the river Danube. 


And Tsate onanother by tls 
pifeons CTOs 


He heaved mourntalie a j 
And then to ease my doubts + 


phe ‘ 


ac 


T 


“ 


W 


i 


Yi 
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« Straunger !” quoth he, “ behold my visage 
welle, . 
And graspe this bonie hand so thinne agenn! 
How manie winters thinkest thou I telle 7” 
I answered doubtinglie: “ Three score 
aud tenn.” 


‘¢ Straunger! not fourty yeares agoe I lay 
A puling infant in my nurse’s arms: 
Not fourty daies agoe two daughters gay 
: Did blesse my vision with their dawning 
charms. 


«“ Yet now I am an olde and worn out man, 
And evrie droppe of bloud hath left my 
vaynes 3 
Als’ my fayr daughters twaipe lie cold and 
: wan, 
And bloudiess, bound in deathe’s eternal 
chaynes. 


“ Straunger! this towne, so pleasaunt to our 
sightes, 
With goodlie towers and running streames 
so faire, 
Whilom for tender maydes and doughtie 
knightes 
From all Hongaria’s londe the prize did 
beare. 


“ But now, the verie fewe that here remayne 

Are sobbing out their breath in sorie guise ; 

All that might tlie, have fled this mournful 
playne 

But onlie I, who wishe to close mine cyes. 


‘“ Seaven weekes are gon since owr townes- 
folke beganne 
To wax both pale and sadd, yet none knewe 
why : 
The ruddies visage vellowe scemed and wanne, 
Our stoutest youthes tor very cold did ery, 


“ Some doctours sed the lakes did agewes 
breede, 


But springe returning wold the same dis- ! 


perse 5 
Whzyles others, contrarie to nature’s creede, 
Averred the heate itself wold make us worse. 


“ And though we lcugh at these, like dvaters | 


fonde, 
Or menn that love in paradox to deale ; 


Yeit,as the sunn erew Ware, throughout ' 


the loacde . 
Alimenn the more did wintrie shiverings 
feele, . 


“t ° ° ° 
One miserable wight did pyne and wane, 
\nd on the seaventh daye gave upp the 
chaste : 
His corse was oped by a chirnrgeon of fame 
Who tound that evrie dropp of blood was 
loste. 
“ Nathless, 
and pined, 
me hever did our appetites decaye ; 
lore OXen scarse suffised when we dined, 
And me cold drinke whole hogsheds ot 
Pokaye. 
“oone hundereds evrie daye gave up the 
choste , , 


+ P a . . 
: as We a famine in our lande had bredde. 
é ? af) repas r the bloud that Wwe liad i iste, 
yy * mre ve aim eat ; 
ir beastes we killd and ate, but never 
bledde, 


y by the eve, our colour fi eshe arose, 

ait Ve ( ere 

: We lid li { kK dSon yore briske apd rary. 
Livghte cle @) 


, pe slumbers did our eve lidds 
Ciose, . 


Dut worse 


aud worse we wax bv breabe of 
day, i _ : 


our people though they pined | 





ee 





“ There was a taylour, Vulvius by name, 
Who long had dwelt at Peste in honest 
pryde ; 
A godlie man he was esteemed by fame 
And since’ some twelvemonths of a feaver 
dyde. 


‘“ Now when at last this straunge disease had 
growne 
To suche a highte as neer was herd afore, 
Among the reste in our unhappie towne 
My youngest daughter was afflicted sore. 


*¢ One nighte it happed, as she was slepyng 


laicd, 
Her wayting girle at midmight left her 
roome 


To fetch some posset, brothe, or gelle, made 
To quelie the plague that did her life con- 
sume, 


“ When as she softly shut the doore she heard 
An heavie thinge come lumbering upp the 
stayres, 
Wherceon the buried tailour soone appeard 
And she (poor mayd) full loud ’gan saye 
her prayres, 


“ Shrowded he was, as when his corse was 
laied 

Under the earthe, and buriall service redde ; 

Nor yet was hea ghoste, for his footsteppes 
made 

A noyse more hevie than a tunne of ledde. 


“ She sawe him ope my daughter’s chamber- 
doore, 
And had no spirit to persewe nor flie, 
And Vualvius agen, in halfan houre. 
Lumbered downe stayres yett much more 
hevelie, 
“This storie herd, | cold not chuse, but 
smild 
To think the seelie mayd such feares cold 
shake, 


| Yet the next nighte, to prove such phan’sies 


wild, 
[ hept myself untille midnighte awake ; 


“* Whenn as the midnight-houre was past, I 


heard 
An hevie thinge come lumbering upp the 
Stavre ; 


The tailour Vulvius to my sighte appeard 
~-1 cokd not follow te my daughter fayre. 


“ Next day, untoe a convent nighe T hied, 
\nd tound a reverend father at his prayer ; 
[ told hima of the wonderres LT had spied, 
And begged his ghostlie counsel Lo may 
share, 
* Together to Sainct Stevenn’s Churche we 
went 
And he a praver on evrie gravestone made, 
Tille at the tailour Vulvius’ monument 
We stopped--we brought a mattocke and 


a spade, 


“We digged 


igg the carthe wherein the tailour 
lav 3 
Tille at the tailour’s coffin we arrived, 
Nor there, | weene, much labour found that 
day, 
For evrie nayie was dvawen and the hinges 
rived. 


This steht was straunge—-Lut straunger vet 
ranavnd . 
When trom the corse the cered clothes we 
tore ; 


The veynes scomed full of blood, the lipps 
distained, 
, 


All dripping withiny daughter’snew-suck’d 


~UTC, 


— 


*¢ When through our towne this sighte we had 
proclaimed, 
A dismall horrour chilled our townsmen’s 
hartes ; 
The Vampyre, (so our priest the tailour 
nand,) 
Their midnight-sleepe disturbed with fea- 
verish startes. 
“ The churehyardes straight were ransacked 
all throughout 
With pick-ax, shovell, mattocke, and with 
spade; 
But evrie corse that we did digge thereout, 
Did shewe like living menn in coffins laied. 


“It was the corses that our churchyardes 
filled, 
That did at midnight lumberr up our 
Stayres; 
They suck’d our bloud, the gorie banquet 
swilled, 
And harrowed every soule with hydeous 
feares, 
“ And now the priestes burnd incense in the 
quire, 
And scatterd Ave-Maries o’er the graves, 
And puritied the church with lustrall fire, 
And cast all thinges prophane to Danowe’s 
Waves, 
‘* And they barr'd with boltes of iron the 
churchyard-pale 
To keep them out ; butall this wold not doe ; 
For when a dead-man has learn’d to draw a 
naile, 
He can also burst an iron bolte in two.” 
The sadde old man was silent—lI arose, 
And telt great grief and horrour in my 
breste. 
[ rode tne leagues before I sought repose, 
And never agen drew nigh the wailes of 
Peste 





Che Mra, 


Drury-Laxe.—TPhe tragedy of The Ita- 
fans Was injudiciously tried a second time, 
on Monday last, and received its final con- 
Pademmnation, at this house at least, by an 
andicnce neiticr numerous uor select; the 
diversions of Greenwich and ‘Tothill-fields 
appearing more attractive for the holi- 
day folks, than the anticipated * row” at 
Drury-lane Theatre, Betore the commence- 
nent of the play, Mir. Kemble came for- 
ward, and detivered one speech extempore, 
and requested leave to read another, which 
he assured the audience was “ extremely 
well written.” Fis object was to assure 
the audience that he was really ill on the 
Saturday night preceding; to bespeak their 
indulzence to the performers, whose ar- 
duous dutics he dilated on, and to request 
a fair hearing for the play, concluding with 
i this comfortable assurance, that af it did 
hnot gncet with their approbation, it should 
| be withdrawiatter thatevenmg. "Phe play 
was then burricd through, amidst the ut- 
most clamour and contusion, created by 
the different partics into which the audience 
had formed themselves; at its conclusion 
abeowd was exiibited in front of the drop- 
announcing "Phe Ltalians is with- 
i adrawa.” 

| On Puesday the tragedy of Jane Shore 
| Was pretty well pertormed ; the characters 
| ot Jane Shore and Alicia, by Mis. West 


_---——s 
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and Mrs. Glover, and that of Zastinges, by 
Mr. Rae, all of whom played very respec- 
tably, Mrs. West in particular. The dis- 
covery of her husband in Dumont, was an 
admirable andaflecting scene. ‘The trage- 
dy was succeeded by anew Oriental Fairy 
Fale, called Abudah ; or, the Talisman of 
Oromanes, founded on one of the tales of 
the Genii, called “ The Talisman of Oro- 
manes ; or the Search after Happiness.’ — 
The story is too well known to nced detail, 
we shall therefore only observe, that Abu- 
dah, the hero of the piece (Mr. Hi. Kemble) 
instigated by an evil genius, searches for 
the wonderful talisman in the Palace of 
Riches—in the Garden of Pieasure, Xe. 
in the course of which search, he is exposed 
to various dangers, and meets with many 
disappointments, aud is at last cenvineed, 
by the aid of his good genius, Barhaddan, 
that happiness is not to be found in the 
gratification of vicious habits, but in the 
pursuit of virine. The story is not much 
calculated for dramatic effect, but it is ma- 
naged judiciously. ‘Phe mnsic, by Mr. 'T. 
Cooke and Mr. Kelly, is pretty, and an air, 
by Mrs. Bland, and a duett between her 
and Harley, who was very bumorous and 
effective in a comic character, were loudly 
encored. “Phe scenery and decorations are 

very good, and two scenes, the Palace of 
Riches and the Garden of Pleasure, are 
really beautiful. The piece was very well 
received, and announced for repetition 
Withouta dissenticnt yvoiee. 


GOVENT-GARDEN.—A grand dramatic spec- 
tacle was produced at this Theatre on Eas- 
ter Monday, under the title of “ortunatus 
and his Sons, or the Magie Purse and 
Wishing Cap. he piece is founded on the 
well-known story of the nursery, blended 
with Decker’s play of Old Fortunatus.— 
Whatever could be done by variety and 
magnificence of scenery and dresses, © 

by well-conductedand judiciously-manage 

machinery, bas been brought forward 10 
confer an interest upon this piece, but the 
dialogue is extremely poor, and an indeli- 
cate ejaculation of Blanchard’s, was so 
often repeated, that it was loudly and de- 
servedly hissed ; indeed we were astonished 
to see this gentleman so long persisting in 
the use of it when he saw the very marked 
and decisive manner in which it was cen- 
sured. Some of the scenes were truly 
grand, especially those of the ‘Temple of 
Vortunc, the Pavillion of the Caliph, and 
the Palace of King Athelstan, but as a 
whole, it does not possess sullicicnt merit 
to render it long a favourite with the 


public. 


SuRREY THEATRE.—The fortnight’s recess 
at this Theatre, has been employed in 
making such decorations and = improve- 
ments as the change of the season and the 
accommodation of the public seemed to re- 
quire. ‘The splendid melo-drama, founded 
on the tragedy of Douglas, was produced ; 
the partot Young Norval by Mi. Watkins, 
was performed with considerable ability. 
After the tragedy, a new pantomime called 
Harlequin Pie Nic, or the Lambeth Pedlar. 











ing’s amusement was concluded with anew 
serio-comic melo-drame, entitled Te Her- 
mit of Mount Pausilippo; this piece, though 
inferior to many recently produced at this 
Theatre, possesses considerable interest, 
and uniting the tragic and comic strength 
of the house, was well performed.  bitz- 
william and Mrs. Brookes, in’ the comic 
parts, were very cllective, and some songs 
and a duett were loudly and deservedly 
applauded. ‘The scenery is excellent.— 
The house, notwithstanding the unfavour- 
able state of the weather, was much crond- 
ed; and from the novelties which the Ma- 
nager promises, and the many excellent 
perlormers he has engaged, we doubt -not 
but the Surrey will maintain its accustom- 
ed popularity and success. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


From April 8 to15, 1819. 





ANT. QUITIES. 

Graphic and Historical Descriptions of Cathedrals of 
Great Britain. (York.) No.30, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Antiquities of Sicily. By John Goldicutt, folio, Part I. 
Id. 53. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, with his Origi- 
nai Correspondence. By William Coxe, F.R.S. vol. 3. 
4to. 34. 3s. 

rink ARTS. 
A Picturesque Tour of ltaly, from drawings taken on the 


spot. By James Hahkewill, Architect. No. 5, 4to. 
12s. 6d. 

lialian Scenery, No. 7, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Englefield Vases, No. 1, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Annals of the Fine Arts, No. 12, Syvo. 5s, 
HISTORY. 

A Geneial Uistory of the County of York. 
Dunham Whitaker, L.L.D. FLRVS. 
2/. 2s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain, or an Historieal Ac- 
count of Naval and Maritume Lvents. By J. Kalie. 
Part 7, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Deterfuined in the Courtof 
Exchequer. By John Wightwick. Vol. 1. Part 4, 
Svo. ‘2s. 


Py Thomas 
Part {. folio, 


The Doctrine and Practice of Attachment in the Mayor’s 


Court of London. Sve. 7s. td 
MISCELLANLOUS. 

Lectures on the English Comic Writers. 
Hazlitt. Svo. 

Deunis’s Extracts of Fast India Journals, for the use of 
Captains and Merchants engaged in the Free Trade to 
India. S&vo. 48. 

the Characteristic Cosiume of France, from drawings on 
the spot, with appropriate diseriptions. dio. 2d. bs. 6d 

Letters from the Continent, in ISLS, including a visit to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. by the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M. 
SVo. Os. 

Munchausen at the Pole; or, the Surprising and Wonder- 
ful Adventures ot a Voyage of Discovery. Uy the re- 
nowned Captain Munchausen. b2ino. ts, 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Spanish Main, in the ship 
‘“ Two Friends,” the Occupation of Amelia Island, &c. 
Xe. Syvo. is. 

The Sacred Edict: containing Sixteen Maxims of the 
Emperor Kang He, ainphied by his Son. Pranslated 
from the Chimese Original, and Ehastrated with Notes. 
By the Kev. Wiliam Milne. svo. 7s. Gd. 

POLIPICS 

A Letter to Lord Holland on Foreign Polities. 
Jobn Russell, M.U. Sve. 2s. Gad. 

A Short Petence ot the Wh from the imputations at 
temped to be cast upon them during the uve Election 


By William 


by Lord 


igs, 


for Westminster. by Lord Erskine. &vo. “%s. 
POEMS. 
Pastorals, Ruggiero, and other Poems. By E. D. 


Paynes, bsq. 
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TO MATILDA. 


There is a love no pleasure bringing, 
‘Vhat breathes atrenzy through the brain: 
“Vis when a boundless passion’s springing, 
And the hopeless heart foresees ‘tis vain. 





amused the holiday visitors, and the even- 
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ere. 


O! what can ease the bosom’s sadness, 
When hope’s last balmy drops are spent? 
Or how regain its long lost gladness, 
When lIctt by pleasure and content, 
The pallid feature may recover 
The rosy hue of vouthtul prime— 
But to the heart of hopeless lover, 
Joy ne’er sped on wings of time, 
if till the hour of dissolution, 
The canker gnaws within his breast:-— 
To bear it still with resolution, 
Becomes the manly spirit best. 
B. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. G. is thanked for his letter respecting 
Friar Hayes, but is referred, for our an. 
swer, toour observations inserted in our 
preceding Number. 

Epicurus in answer to Dr. Burrows next 
week, 

In No. 55, p. 222, col. 5, 1.10, for “ these,” 
read * those ;” 1.14, tor “ Theodora, Ho- 
noria and Puck,’ read “ Theodore and 
Honoria, and Puck;” |. 16, for wooing” 
read * loving ;” |. 18, for “ a very fine 
one of Wilson’s,” read ‘*a very fine Wil- 
son; 1. 53, for ** Ltalians,” read “ Ti- 
tian’s; 1. 34, fur ** interest,” read © Tin- 
toret;” 1.45, ior “ the eaele, the loves 
seeming, &c.” read, * the cagle by the loves, 
seeming,” &, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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This day is published, 

Desultory Exposition of an Apti-British System of In 
cendiary Publication, &c.—Intended to sacrifice the bo 
nor and interest of the British tnustitution, the Roya! 
Academy, and the whole body of the tritish Artists anc 
their Patrons, tothe passions, quackhenes and falsehoods, 
of certain disappointed Candidates or Prizes at the Bri- 
tish Gallery, and ‘dimissson as Associates tte the Royal 
Academy.— Respectinily addressed to the British Insu 
tution, the Artists and Amateurs of the United Kingdom, 

iy WILLIAM CAREY. 

Tobe had at No. 37, Mary-le-bone-street, as likewise 
the Critical Descript.on of ** Death on the Pale Horse,” 
Stotharad’s Pilgriins, and Sir John Leicester’s Gallery. 








The Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours, wil 
open their FirterenrHu ANNUAL EX HtBITION, new! 
Monpay, April 10th, at the Great Room, Spring-garden. 
Admittance ts., Catelogues 6d. 

COPLEY FIELDING, Secretary. 





UF 
Celebrated 
Dutch, 


BRITISH GALLERY, PALL M 

This Gallery Wille a Selection of the mos! 

Works of the ttalian, Spanish, Plesuiish, and 
Schovls, will be opened on Monday nent. 

\dimission is. Catalogues Is. 

(By Order) JOHN YOUNG, Aceper 
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LONDON Pri the Pronrictor, 


fed hor 


ki HOWLEDT, (Widow of the lite Bo ie Honieth 
10, Frith Streel, Soha ; avd fPPu fis] nit [19 
BARD, ee floduwe ld Street, wear SEC ce me f’sf dle 
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